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GERMANOPHOBIA 

I  once  lived  long  enough  in  Europe  to  find  out  that  the 
Germans  were  much  the  best  friends  that  Americans*had 
there  ;  and  this  not  only  applies  to  the  social  democrats, 
who  look  to  us  for  sympathy,  but  to  substantial  supporters 
of  the  present  government,  like  Dr.  Frederick  Kapp,  Her- 
mann Grimm,  L,iszt  the  composer,  and  Professors  Bunsen 
and  Eenicke.  Liszt's  cordial  hospitality  to  American 
musicians  is  well  known  ;  and  when  I  showed  a  letter  from 
Hermann  Grimm  to  Professor  J.  K.  Paine,  he  said:  "I 
know  Grimm  very  well.  He  likes  Americans. ' '  Germany 
is  our  natural  ally  in  Europe,  if  we  wanted  one,  for  there 
are  no  conflicting  interests  between  the  two  countries. 

There  is  no  better  man  than  the  best  kind  of  an  English- 
man, but  the  mass  of  educated  Englishmen  dislike  Amer- 
icans, and  always  will  while  their  newspapers  misrepresent 
us,  —  for  fear  of  the  influence  of  our  institutions  on  the 
laboring  classes  of  Great  Britain.  The  French  know  little 
of  us,  and  care  very  little  about  us.  Von  Hoist  says,  "  De 
Tocqueville  made  an  excellent  study  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, but  an  indifferent  one  of  the  United  States."  In- 
different is  the  word.  So,  likewise  are  most  of  the  French 
novelists  against  us,  as  well  as  their  American  imitator, 
Henry  James.  It  is  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  Germans 
that  they  take  an  impartial  interest  in  our  affairs,  have 
made  a  serious  study  of  our  institutions,  and  have  even 
profited  in  a  measure  by  our  example.  They  do  not,  like 
DeTocqueville,  condemn  our  form  of  government  because 
it  is  different  from  their  own.     Von  Hoist's  history  has  its 
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faults,  but  it  remains  the  fairest  account  of  our  politics  that 
has  yet  been  written.  Grimm  in  his  essay  on  Emerson 
mentions  Sumner's  dying  message  :  "  Tell  Emerson  how 
I  love  him  and  revere  him."  He  does  not  explain  to  his 
readers  by  a  single  adjective,  who  and  what  Sumner 
was,  for  he  is  aware  that  they  know  that  already.  He 
gives  Kmerson  the  highest  rank  of  any  writer  of  his  time  ; 
but  Emerson's  son  says  he  dislikes  the  Prussians. 

Why  this  long  continued  animosity ;  why  this  petty  war- 
fare in  New  York  and  Boston  journals,  now  going  on  for 
nearly  forty  years ;  why  did  President  Roosevelt  have  to 
rebuke  our  naval  officers  for  incendiary  language  toward 
a  friendly  foreign  power ;  why  this  perpetual  misrepresen- 
tation of  Germany  and  the  Germans  ? 

The  greatest  of  all  Germans  has  said  :  "  We  hate  what 
we  do  not  understand.  As  soon  as  we  study  into  a  thing 
we  become  interested  in  it  and  can  no  longer  hate  it." 
We  cannot  help  hating  those  who  injure  us,  and  such 
creatures  as  Wilkes  Booth  and  Guiteau  ;  but  in  regard  to 
the  general  course  of  human  affairs,  and  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  animosities  between  different  races,  Goethe's 
statement  is  perfectly  true,  and  might  serve  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  text :   "  I/Ove  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Carl  Schurz,  who  was  imprisoned  by  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment in  1848,  adverted  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  Germanic  Museum  at  Cambridge,  to  the  anti-German 
agitation  as  illiberal,  unchristian,  and  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  nations.  I  wrote  to  him  at  that  time  that  no  one 
was  more  responsible  for  this  than  his  former  associate, 
E.  L.  Godkin,  and  he  admitted  that  it  was  so.  The 
original  reason  given  for  it  was  the  re-annexation  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  by  the  German  government  in  1871.     This 


was  called  a  crime  against  nature ;  but  we  cannot  say 
much  about  it  now,  since  we  have  treated  the  Filipinos  in 
a  similar  manner.  Any  comparison  between  the  two  cases 
would  result  in  favor  of  the  Germans.  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine were  originally  German  provinces,  and  nine-tenths 
of  their  inhabitants  have  German  names.  They  were 
shamefully  seized  upon  in  time  of  peace,  by  Louis  XIV — 
an  act  for  which  Guizot  said  he  could  find  no  apology. 
The  Filipinos  were  traded  to  us  by  Spain,  like  so  many 
cattle,  and  their  struggle  for  independence,  which  every 
organized  people  have  a  right  to  if  they  can  obtain  it,  was 
suppressed  with  a  bloody  hand.  The  government  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  is  less  autocratic  than  that  of  the  Filipinos, 
for  the  latter  have  no  representation  in  Congress.  It  was 
the  Roman  conquests  which  ruined  the  Roman  republic. 
There  is,  however,  a  reason  why  Godkin,  as  a  party 
editor  and  an  organ  of  English  opinion,  should  have  been 
unfriendly  to  German  interests.  The  war  of  1870  has  placed 
England  in  a  tight  position,  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs. 
According  to  Von  Sybel,  the  British  ministry  were  applied 
to  by  Bismarck  in  1870  to  interfere  in  favor  of  peace,  but 
he  received  a  sharp  reply  from  Lord  Grenville  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  better  made  a  suitable  apology  to 
Napoleon  III.  I  have  heard  the  same  from  other  sources, 
and  the  British  ministry  must  have  afterwards  regretted  it 
deeply  enough.  Since  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  England 
has  never  been  a  match  for  France,  and  has  depended  in 
her  numerous  continental  wars  on  the  support  of  Austria. 
Since  the  consolidation  of  Germany  such  an  alliance  is  no 
longer  possible  ;  for  the  reason  that  they  have  no  common 
ground  on  which  to  unite  their  forces.  If  England  were 
to  go  to  war  now  with  France,  the  first  movement  of  the 


French  would  be  to  take  possession  of  Belgium,  and  this 
would  more  than  compensate  for  any  success  that  the 
Knglish  might  gain  on  the  ocean.  Napoleon  said  :  "Ant- 
werp is  a  sword  pointed  at  the  throat  of  England."  On 
the  other  hand,  if  England  goes  to  war  with  Germany,  the 
German  army  would  immediately  occupy  Holland,  which 
would  be  even  worse  for  British  interests  than  the  union 
of  France  and  Belgium.  An  alliance  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  is  of  course  possible  ;  but  it  would  be  a  des- 
perate resort,  which  could  only  have  a  negative  value  to 
England,  whose  true  policy  is  now  to  maintain  the  peace 
as  long  as  possible. 

Sometime  since  I  read  in  a  New  York  journal  the  ac- 
count of  a  pamphlet  published  in  Germany  to  prove  that 
the  German  nation  was  in  a  dangerously  isolated  position, 
owing  to  the  imprudent  foreign  policy  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  advisers.  It  would  appear  that  William  II  obtained  a 
copy  of  this,  and  read  it  aloud  to  his  generals. 

This  must  have  afforded  a  good  deal  of  amusement  to 
William  II  and  his  generals ;  for  the  plain  fact  to  all 
thinking  men  is,  that  Germany  is  the  only  great  power 
that  has  any  allies.  They  are  not  very  strong  allies  ;  but 
they  serve  to  protect  Germany  in  the  rear.  The  Italians 
may  be  grateful  to  Germany  for  Rome  and  Venice,  but  the 
French  occupation  of  Tunis  is  a  much  more  powerful  lever. 
Hungary  also  owes  her  quasi  independence  to  Bismarck, 
and  what  Miss  Atherton  says  on  this  point  in  her  "  Rulers 
of  Kings"  is  perfectly  true.  We  knew  it  before  she 
wrote  it.  Also  read  what  Andrew  D.  White,  our  minister 
to  Berlin,  says  in  his  Memoirs.  Russia  is  now  in  an  al- 
most helpless  condition,  and  can  be  left  out  of  account  for 
some  time  to  come. 


Among  the  various  misrepresentations  of  German  affairs 
in  America,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  following  : 

At  the  time  of  Harry  von  Arnim's  death,  a  notice  of 
him  appeared  in  one  of  the  New  York  magazines,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  he  incurred  Bismarck's  displeasure  and 
persecution  by  his  liberalism.  It  seems  as  if  the  writer 
must  have  known  better  than  this.  Bismarck  had  at  that 
time  the  united  support  of  the  National  liberals,  while 
von  Arnim  abused  his  position  as  minister  to  France  by 
intriguing  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bonapartes.  He  was 
imprisoned  for  purloining  valuable  state  documents,  and 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  Bismarck  treated  him  too 
severely  ;  —  but  that  would  not  make  a  liberal  of  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  it 
was  currently  reported  that  the  German  Emperor  was 
greatly  disappointed  at  the  Russian  collapse.  This  was 
an  absurd  fabrication,  and  it  would  be  the  same  as  saying 
that  George  IV  was  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  Napo- 
leon's Russian  campaign.  The  Japanese  victory  of  Muk- 
den has  greatly  improved  the  position  of  Germany  in 
European  affairs. 

In  1 89 1  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Bismarck  had 
kept  the  peace  in  civilized  Europe  for  twenty  years ;  and 
I  predicted  that  his  policy  would  keep  it  for  twenty  years 
more.  This  has  very  nearly  come  to  pass  —  the  longest 
period  in  modern  times.  M.  D.  Conway,  always  a  man  of 
peace,  speaks  very  favorably  of  Bismarck  in  his  memoirs. 
He  knew  that  such  a  statesman  was  worth  a  dozen  peace- 
congresses. 

Personal  attacks  on  great  statesmen  like  Bismarck  and 
Sumner  is  one  measure  of  their  importance.  A  friendly 
critic  complained  that  in  my  life  of  Bismarck  I  made  no 
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mention  of  his  unprincipled  actions.  I  requested  him  to 
give  me  an  instance  in  point  and  he  was  unable  to  do  so. 
As  a  man  may  be  condemned  by  faint  praise,  so  trifling 
accusations  are  often  creditable  to  character.  Prof.  Hedge 
of  Harvard  considered  the  government  that  Bismarck 
founded  the  best  that  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  if  we 
cannot  quite  agree  with  him  in  this,  it  is  certainly  superior 
to  the  British  Government  with  its  opium  war,  the  Boer 
war,  and  unprincipled  consular  service.  Neither  should 
I  like  to  compare  it  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  during  the  administrations  of  Jackson,  Pierce,  and 
Grant.  "  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest :  that 
which  is  best  administered  is  best." 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  republicanism  of  the  future, 
but  what  civilized  person  would  not  prefer  to  live  in  any  part 
of  Germany  rather  than  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  or  Mexico. 
Serving  two  years  in  the  German  army  would  be  a  gratuity 
as  compared  with  permitting  your  neighbor  to  shoot  at  you, 
without  the  possibility  of  legal  redress. 

To  represent  Bismarck  with  horns  and  cloven  feet  was 
bad  enough,  but  the  withholding  of  all  prizes  from  German 
exhibitors  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  was  simply  a 
disgrace.  There  was  no  excuse  for  it.  The  best  photog- 
rapher and  the  best  maker  of  electrical  instruments  at  that 
time  in  Philadelphia  were  both  Germans.  Recently  when 
I  was  in  Quebec  I  wished  to  examine  an  English  express 
rifle,  but  there  were  no  English  rifles  for  sale  there,  only 
German  and  American  rifles,  and  the  German  cost  ten 
dollars  more  than  the  American.  As  a  Chicago  profes- 
sor says,  German  manufacturers  now  encircle  the  earth. 
Where  do  American  manufacturers  go  ? 

Lenbach  of  Munich  was  the  best  portrait  painter  of  the 


nineteenth  century.  He  was  commissioned  to  paint  Glad- 
stone, Bismarck,  and  Iyeo  XIII.  Yet  a  Harvard  professor 
standing  beneath  a  framed  photograph  of  I^enbach's 
Beethoven  asked  me  what  great  artists  there  had  ever  been 
in  Germany  ! 

The  centre  of  civilization  now  lies  somewhere  between 
England,  France,  and  Germany  ;  and  Germany  is  certainly 
not  behind  the  other  two.  Bach  country  has  its  peculiar 
excellences  ;  but  the  Germans  are  first  in  most  of  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

When  the  American  people  realize  that  for  the  past 
thirty  years  they  have  been  falling  behind  these  countries 
in  the  race  of  civilization,  there  will  be  a  good  chance  of 
their  improvement,  but  so  long  as  they  listen  to  the  ful- 
some flattery  of  Fourth  of  July  orators  and  demagogic 
politicians,  there  is  not  much  hope  of  it.  People  are  too 
apt  to  think  that  they  are  making  progress,  when  they  are 
going  down  hill.  By  their  hostility  to  Germany  the  Amer- 
icans shut  themselves  off  from  many  of  the  best  influences 
of  the  present  time  ;  and  as  for  what  is  called  freedom,  that 
depends  much  more  on  the  sum  of  money  a  man  can 
spend,  than  on  the  form  of  government  he  lives  under. 


PROFESSOR  JAMES'   PRAGMATISM 

The  eighteenth  century  was  an  age  of  skepticism  in 
France,  and  of  a  struggle  between  skepticism  and  realism 
in  England,  while  Germany  evolved  a  strong  faith  in  the 
ideal,  which  crossed  the  Alantic  under  the  name  of 
transcendentalism.  The  nineteenth  century,  however,  is 
chiefly  distinguished  in  metaphysics  by  its  materialistic 
schools,  of  which  there  has  been  a  regular  succession, 
each  bearing  a  definite  relation  to  the  time  in  which  it 
flourished.  The  first  was  that  of  Auguste  Comte,  who 
argued  that  we  possessed  no  true  knowledge  except  what  is 
derived  through  the  senses.  It  might  be  termed  skepti- 
cism based  on  materialism.  The  next  was  the  utilitarian 
school  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  which  corresponded  with  the 
great  mechanical  expansion  of  that  time.  After  him  came 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  introduced  the  theory  of  Darwinian 
evolution  into  metaphysics  ;  and  since  his  time  there  have 
been  materialistic  philosophers  of  every  description ;  but 
the  latest  sensation  of  this  kind  is  the  "pragmatism"  of 
Professor  William  James,  which  might  be  described  suc- 
cinctly as  materialism  based  on  skepticism. 

In  order  to  understand  a  writer  to  the  core,  we  have  to 
know  his  antecedents.  Professor  James  began  life  as  a 
physician  and  served  for  a  time  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  he 
did  not  like  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  he  had  no 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  medicine.  As  in  all  skeptical  natures, 
he  continually  shifted  from  one  opinion  to  another.  He 
obtained  the  position  of  instructor  of  comparative  anatomy 
at  Harvard,  in  which  he  developed  an  excellent  talent  for 
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lecturing.  From  this  he  rose  to  be  assistant  professor  of 
English  metaphysics,  and  about  the  same  time  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  late  K.  Iy.  Godkin,  whom  Sen- 
ator Iyodge,  who  knew  him  well,  describes  as  a  materialist 
pure  and  simple.  The  union  of  skepticism  and  materialism 
in  Professor  James  thus  came  about  naturally  enough,  and 
pragmatism  is  the  final  outcome  thereof. 

I  suppose  that  "  pragmatism,"  in  plain  Knglish,  means 
practicality.  I  do  not  find  that  Professor  James  makes  the 
sense  in  which  he  uses  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  general 
reader.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  "  prang- 
ma,"  which  our  author  translates  incorrectly  as  "  action  " 

—  an  abstract  idea  ;  and  yet  he  defines  pragmatism  as 
"the  attitude  of  looking  away  from  first  principles,  cate- 
gories, supposed  necessities,  and  of  looking  toward  last 
things,  consequences  and  facts,"  that  is,  looking  away  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  or  in  other  words,  from  the 
pragmatic  to  pragmatism.  Is  pragmatism  right  and  the 
pragmatic  wrong ;  or  is  one  more  right  than  the  other  ? 
If  the  pragmatic  is  not  a  first  principle,  what  kind  of  a 
principle  is  it  ?  Here  we  have  a  deep-seated  contradiction 
at  the  outset.  "Practicality"  results  in  the  impracti- 
cable. 

Nothing  could  be  more  impracticable  than  such  a  dogma 

—  for  it  is  a  dogma,  although  modified  by  the  name  of 
mental  attitude.  We  are  told  to  look  away  from  principles 
to  results;  but  a  carpenter  cannot  build  a  fence  without 
having  the  principles  in  his  mind  on  which  a  fence  should 
be  constructed.  A  man  cannot  succeed  in  any  kind  of 
business  unless  he  acts  according  to  certain  rules  which 
serve  as  the  principles  of  that  business  ;  and  so  it  is  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  —  from  the  commonest  affairs  to 
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law,  philosophy,  and  religion.  The  principles  of  mercan- 
tile business  are  not  the  first  principles  truly,  but  there 
must  be  first  principles  somewhere.  The  higher  intel- 
lectual life  of  man  is  a  perpetual  striving  for  them  :  — 

"  So  thou  hast  immortality  in  mind  ; 

Hast  grounds  which  will  not  let  thee  doubt  it? 
The  best  of  ground  in  this  I  find, 

That  man  could  never  do  without  it." 

Religious  principles  are  like  sheet  anchors,  which  man 
throws  out  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  life  to  save  him  from 
drifting  into  the  limitless  ocean  of  disbelief,  where  no  safe 
harbor  awaits  him,  but  only  the  deadly  rocks  of  despond- 
ency and  total  discouragement.  This  is  nothing  new  that 
I  am  saying  ;  but  it  is  better  to  tell  old  truths  than  to  invent 
new  subtleties. 

Professor  James'  treatment  of  this  all-important  subject 
is  the  cardinal  pivot  of  his  philosohy  ;  and  what  we  notice 
primarily  is  his  lack  of  reverence,  of  veneration.  Goethe 
says,  the  thrill  of  awe  is  the  best  endowment  of  human 
nature  ;  but  James  does  not  appear  to  share  in  this.  I  do 
not  find  the  word  immortality  in  the  index  of  his  book  — 
that  belonged  to  the  ages  of  superstition  ;  but  he  says,  page 
121  :  "Other  than  this  practical  significance,  that  is,  as 
giving  us  pragmatic  results,  the  words  :  God,  free-will, 
design,  etc.,  have  no  significance."  Such  expressions  as 
the  One,  the  infinitely  perfect,  the  immutable,  omniscient, 
eternal,  have  no  instructive  definition  for  us.  Unless  taken 
pragmatically,  "they  are  a  pompous  robe  of  adjectives." 
Taken  pragmatically,  however,  that  is  for  what  Mr.  James 
calls  "  their  cash  value,"  they  serve  us  off  and  on  to  light 
up  the  darkness  here  "in  the  thicket  of  life."  And  in 
another  place,  "  Religious  ideas  are  true,  so  far  as  they  are 
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helpful  and  improving  to  us  ";  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
after  such  a  disillusioning  as  this  they  will  not  remain  help- 
ful very  long.  Professor  James'  theology  is  like  the  course 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  which  returns  every  night  over 
the  same  distance  which  it  sailed  the  preceding  day.  Skep- 
ticism serves  sometimes  an  excellent  purpose  as  a  disinte- 
grating element,  but  it  never  makes  any  real  progress. 

I  suppose  Prof.  James  would  complain  of  me,  as  W.  D. 
Whitney  did  of  Max  Miiller,  for  an  unfair  use  of  "  garbled 
extracts,"  but  I  honestly  believe  that  I  have  made  his 
meaning  as  clear  as  he  has  himself.  His  Browning-like 
partiality  for  recondite  figures  of  speech  makes  him  a  diffi- 
cult writer  to  follow.  In  this  respect  he  does  not  resemble 
Mill  and  Spencer,  who  use  very  clear,  simple  English. 

Froude  said  that  there  never  has  been  any  atheism  like 
Roman  atheism  :  but  I  think  there  has,  and  it  is  the  Eng- 
lish atheism  of  the  present  day,  —  the  atheism  of  the 
English  rector  who  told  Rev.  Mr.  Vickers  that  he  was  not 
paid  for  believing  the  gospel,  but  for  preaching  it.  I 
should  be  loth  to  class  Mr.  James,  who  is  a  generous, 
large-hearted  man,  in  such  a  list,  but  he  represents  them 
more  nearly  than  any  other  American  writer  does.  In 
1872  Prof.  Tyndall,  who  was  an  Emersonian,  came  to 
Boston,  and  was  invited  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Lowell  Institute.  He  asked  Judge  Lowell  if  Emerson 
had  ever  lectured  there,  and  Lowell  replied  with  a  decided 
negative ;  but  the  doors  of  the  institute  are  thrown  open 
to  William  James,  who  is  much  more  ultra  than  Emerson, 
and  fashionable  people  go  there  to  hear  him.  Whether 
they  understand  what  he  really  means  is  another  question. 
He  is  not  a  metaphysician,  but  an  anti-metaphysician. 
"  Pragmatism  "  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  John  Stuart 


Mill,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Mill,  who  was  of  a  sincerely 
religious  nature  and  by  no  means  a  pure  materialist, 
would  have  approved  of  it. 

An  inevitable  corrolary  on  pragmatism  is  that  this  earth 
has  already  seen  its  best  days,  the  age  of  the  megatherium 
and  the  dinornis gigantea.  Since  then,  animal  and  vegetable 
life  has  visibly  declined,  and  nature  evidently  made  a 
mistake  when  she  created  man. 

"  Erect  as  a  sunbeam 

Upspringeth  the  palm, 
The  elephant  browses 
Undaunted  and  calm." 

The  elephant  is  a  noble,  sagacious,  and  harmless  animal. 
He  believes  in  perfect  social  equality.  He  does  not  make 
war  or  torture  his  fellow  creatures.  In  these  respects,  as 
well  as  in  material  bulk,  the  elephant  surpasses  man  ; 
11  but,"  says  BHhu  in  Job,  "  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  ;  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understand- 
ing." This  is  what  St.  Paul  meant  by  the  birth  from 
above  (the  spiritual  birth)  of  man ;  and  also  what  Des- 
cartes meant  by  his  "  I  am,  because  I  think."  Professor 
James  would  not  seem  to  have  gone  through  this  experi- 
ence ;  but  I  believe  his  book  will  do  good  in  an  indirect 
way,  by  showing  that  materialism  taken  by  itself  must 
lead  to  atheism  and  nothing  less.  Professor  James  says 
that  matter  is  infinitely  refined.  And  so  it  is,  in  certain 
cases,  but  in  others  it  is  infinitely  nasty. 


THE   TRUTH    AS    TO   LINCOLN 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  American  democracy  is  to  idol- 
ize celebrated  public  men  such  as  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Jackson,  Lincoln,  and  Grant.  These  have  not  been  ex- 
actly our  greatest  men,  but  they  were  the  ones  whose 
virtues  and  achievements  the  multitude  could  best  appreci- 
ate. Jackson  became  famous  through  the  victory  of  a 
single  defensive  battle  ;  Lincoln  and  Grant  through  the 
general  prestige  of  restoring  the  Union.  Of  all  these, 
Washington  was  the  most  deserving.  Although  he  was  not 
exactly  a  man  of  genius,  his  superiority  of  character  and 
unfailing  judgment  more  than  compensated  for  this. 
Grant  was  not  a  wholly  satisfactory  president,  and  one 
cannot  imagine  Abraham  Lincoln  in  command  of  an  army. 
It  is  generally  admitted  now  that  Jackson  was  greatly  over- 
estimated. Neither  do  military  critics  assign  to  Grant  a 
place  among  the  great  commanders  of  history. 

In  the  winter  of  1877  I  sometimes  attended  meetings  of 
the  Philadelphia  Hock  Club  by  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Carey  at  whose  house  they  were  held  eveo^  Sunday 
evening  —  colloquially  called,  "  Henry  C.  Carey's  vespers." 
There  I  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  most  important  men 
of  the  city :  Morton  McMichael,  called  the  first  citizen 
of  Philadelphia,  John  Tucker,  assistant  Secretary-of-War 
under  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  Benjamin  Moran,  Secretary 
of  Legation  to  Great  Britain  during  the  war,  General  Pat- 
terson, and  others.  Carey  himself  had  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. In  whatever  manner  the  conversation  began,  it 
always  ended  in  the  narration  of  incidents  connected  with 
the  war  for  the  Union,  and  many  of  these  had  real  histori- 
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cal  value.  Mr.  Moran  gave  an  account  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Alabama  and  explained  how  the  rebel  rams  were  de- 
tained, but  Mr.  Tucker  told  the  largest  number  of  anec- 
dotes, concerning  Washington  life  and  the  secret  history 
of  the  war.  I  noticed  that  in  these  reminiscences,  Seward, 
Stanton,  and  Chase  were  the  principal  actors,  and  that 
the  name  of  Lincoln  rarely  occurred,  and  I  finally  said  to 
Mr.  Tucker,  ' '  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  what  was  Lin- 
coln's particular  line  of  activity  during  his  presidency  ?  I 
have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  Chase  did,  and  Stanton  did, 
and  Seward  did,  but  what  did  Lincoln  do?  "  Mr.  Tucker 
shut  his  mouth  very  tight,  and  there  was  a  dead  silence 
around  the  table  until  Mr.  Carey  said  to  me  :  "  If  he  had 
not  had  some  such  men  about  him,  he  could  not  have 
done  much."  Then  Morton  McMichael  told  us  how  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  sent  for  him  in  July,  1863,  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  consult  as  to  the  advisability  of  raising  an  army 
of  Irishmen  to  be  commanded  by  General  McClellan. 
There  was  a  general  expression  of  surprise  at  this,  and 
Mr.  Carey  remarked  that  there  could  have  been  no  better 
method  to  advertise  McClellan  for  the  presidency. 

This  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  Governor  Andrew  and 
Secretary  McCulloch,  and  also  with  the  recent  revelations 
in  Secretary  Wells'  diary,  where  Lincoln  appears  as  per- 
plexed, cunctatory,  indecisive,  and  depending  largely  on 
Seward.*  Hay  and  Nicolay  admit  Lincoln's  indecisive- 
ness  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rebellion,  but  they  ac- 
count for  it  by  a  false  supposition  of  the  indifference  of  the 
northern  people  on  the  question  of  secession, —  a  base 
calumny  on  the  American  people,  beautifully  refuted  by 
the  uprising  after  Fort  Sumter.     As  Andrew  said   in  his 


*See  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March,  1909. 
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obituary  address,  Lincoln  was  not  a  leader,  which  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  he  was  not  a  great  statesman. 

How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  In  order  to  be 
fitted  for  a  high  position  one  must  have  had  experience  in 
the  line  of  that  position.  The  Ship  of  State  is  a  simile  of 
long  standing,  and  would  any  one  choose  the  skipper  of  a 
fishing-smack  to  command  an  ocean  steamer  ?  Lincoln's 
sole  experience  previous  to  the  age  of  fifty  was  that  of  a 
practicing  lawyer  in  the  Illinois  courts,  such  as  they  were 
in  those  times.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1846,  but 
did  nothing  to  distinguish  himself  there  except  by  making 
a  speech  in  which  he  supported  the  principle  of  secession. 
In  his  debates  with  Douglas  he  proved  a  match  for  his  an- 
tagonist in  forensic  skill,  but  is  supposed  to  have  lost  his 
election  by  imprudent  statements  which  his  friends  pro- 
tested against  beforehand. 

The  New  York  critic  who  asserted  that  Lincoln  was 
more  sure  of  a  literary  immortality  even  than  Webster 
made  a  bad  mistake.  Only  a  few  sentences  of  what  he 
wrote  or  uttered  have  any  value  now.  His  Cooper  Insti- 
tute address  does  not  contain  one  eloquent  passage.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  sentiment,  and  the  Gettysburg  address 
sounds  more  like  Seward.  The  rhetorical,  hackneyed 
phrase,  "  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
by  the  people,"  occurs  in  it  three  times. 

His  Rabelais  wit  and  shady  stories  served  to  make  him 
popular  with  the  masses,  but  the  habit  detracted  from  his 
dignity  as  president.  A  daughter  of  Senator  Anthony 
once  told  me  that  no  lady  in  Washington  could  endure  his 
company. 

Lincoln,  however,  was  no  tricky  politician.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  administration  was  due  to  the  soundness  of  his 
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character,  his  conciliatory  disposition,  and  willingness  to 
listen  to  good  advice.  L,ike  Washington,  he  surrounded 
himself  with  the  best  men  of  his  time.  An  obstinate  self- 
conceited  president,  like  Buchanan  or  Johnson,  might 
have  ruined  the  republic ;  but  to  represent  Lincoln  as 
IyOwell  did,  as  the  greatest  of  Americans,  and  as  a  type  of 
human  perfection,  is  radically  vicious,  and  a  decided  injus- 
tice to  the  heroic  men  who  carried  through  the  anti-slavery 
movement. 
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